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Mukden railway station (present-day Shenyang) and the famous Asia Express train, flagship of the South Manchurian Railway Company (Mantetsu). 


Lessons of Manchukuo 


As Ukraine continues to dominate 
the news, it is worth remembering the 
example of Manchu. 


t is said that history is a series of hiccups that 
I can’t be compared. However, it is obvious that 

Russias invasion of Ukraine is reminiscent of 
what happened in September 1931 when Japan, 
under the pretext of an attack perpetrated by 
the Chinese, set out to conquer the whole of 
Manchuria before turning it into a puppet state, 
Manchukuo, in March 1932. The conduct of 
the Japanese at the time and the reaction of the 
major powers of the day, in this case the Western 
nations, are comparable to the current situation 
in many respects. 
In October 1931, the Council of the League of 
Nations (CoN), equivalent to the UN Security 
Council, passed a resolution by 13 votes to 1, that 
of Japan, demanding the withdrawal of Japanese 
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troops from Manchuria. This was similar to the 
vote on the resolution on 25 February 2022 con- 
cerning the invasion of Ukraine, which was sup- 
ported by eleven members of the Security Coun- 
cil with only Russia voting against. Similarly, the 
adoption of a resolution by the CoN, in February 
1932, refusing to recognise Manchukuo by 42 
votes to 1, was followed ninety years later bya UN 
General Assembly resolution “demanding that 
Russia immediately end its military operations in 
Ukraine”, which was approved by 141 countries. 
Almost every ambassador who spoke to the mo- 
tion condemned Moscow by name. Their Rus- 
sian counterpart blamed the Ukrainian govern- 
ment and Western nations for causing the war. 
This echoed the position taken by MATSUOKA 
Yosuke, head of the Japanese delegation at the 
CoN, who stated at the time that the chaos in 
China was due to conflict in the Far East, and 
that Japan was its principal victim. 

The parallels between events in Ukraine and 
those in Manchuria do not end with these inva- 


sions, separated by 90 years, perpetrated by Japan 
and Russia respectively against an independent 
state. They also extend to the response of other 
nations, principally those in the West. In 1932, 
as in 2022, they chose to impose far reaching 
economic sanctions against the aggressors in 
Manchuria and Ukraine. By depriving the Em- 
pire of the Rising Sun of raw materials, access 
to oil and various minerals, the Americans and 
their allies believed that they would be able to 
drive back the Japanese. 
Unfortunately, Japan stood its ground and, con- 
vinced that it had right on its side, launched itself 
into a war that resulted in its near destruction. It 
is at this point that the comparison between the 
events fails as today, it is difficult to imagine Rus- 
sia engaging in a global conflict in which every- 
one would be the loser. Nevertheless, we must 
not forget the lessons from the past in order to 
avoid making the same mistakes, which would 
have dire consequences to say the least. 

Opbaira NAMiHEI 


THE PAST Still a red-hot issue 


Though interest in the topic has 
declined over time, historian KISHI 
Toshihiko continues to keep it alive. 


hat remains today of Japan’s re- 
lationship with Manchuria, the 
Chinese region that 90 years ago 


played such an important part in its history? To 
solve the “Manchurian Mystery”, Zoom Japan 
turned to Professor KisH1 Toshihiko, a re- 
searcher at the Centre for Southeast Asian 
Studies, Kyoto University, whose research 
covers 20"-century Asian history, East Asian 
regional studies, and media studies. 


Do you feel that the Japanese know the history 
of Manchuria during the Japanese colonial era? 
Krsgr Toshihiko: I have to say that interest in 
the history of Manchuria is low. To begin with, 
the number of people who have direct experi- 
ence of that period is decreasing rapidly, and 
most of the postwar generations know very 
little about Manchuria and Manchukuo. For 
the younger generations, not only Manchukuo 
but even prewar history and war-related mem- 
ories are regarded as being in the distant past. 
On the other hand, as far as researchers and the 
publishing world are concerned, there is a ten- 
dency for the younger generations to approach 
the reality of Manchuria from the perspective 
of post-colonialism and modern colonialism. I 
think that those whose relatives lived in Man- 
chura, e.g. their grandparents’ generation, and 
the second and third generations of the orphans 
who remained in China after the war, are partic- 
ularly interested. That’s why we, as researchers, 
are trying to find ways to pass on these memo- 
ries to future generations. 


I wonder what Kyoto University students think 
about this subject. 

K. T.: You could say that our students are a little 
different from most people their age. First of all, 
they are very knowledgeable and have a keen in- 
terest in these subjects. Also, as you know, while 
the University of Tokyo has a more orthodox 
approach to history, we do things differently and 
our students tend to think outside of the box. 
This is the ideal place for them to pursue their 
interests because Kyoto University is the centre 
of research on Manchurian studies. 


This year marks the 90" anniversary of the 
founding of Manchukuo. What can we learn 
from this chapter of Japanese history? 
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Among other things, As) Toshihiko has edited an encyclopaedia of Manchurian history. 


K. T.: The state of Manchukuo lasted for 13 
years, from 1932 to the end of the war. They 
were aiming to create a state-controlled ex- 
perimental nation that would later become a 
leading model for the establishment of Japan’s 
National Mobilisation system when the Pa- 
cific War broke out in 1941; a society with a 
state-controlled economy and a strict censor- 
ship system born from the strong relationship 
between business, the political elite, and the 
military. I think the Manchukuo experience is a 
good case study from which we can learn many 
things about today’s authoritarian states and 
one-party dictatorships. In this respect, study- 
ing the way Manchukuo developed can help us 
to understand the way in which the political 
systems of China and Russia work. 


What was the motivation for Japan to invade 
Manchuria? 

K. T.: The Japanese are prone to obey orders 
and follow what they are told from above. 
Authority figures are treated with defer- 
ence, and whatever they say is often accept- 
ed uncritically and becomes a slogan behind 
which people rally. In this particular case, 
three days before the Manchurian Incident, 
MATSUOKA Yosuke proclaimed that “Man- 
churia is the lifeline of our country”. Matsu- 
oka was the former Deputy Governor of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company and his 
words played an important role in determin- 
ing how events unfolded in China. He became 
the spokesperson for all those groups that saw 
Manchuria as Japan’s new frontier: the politi- 
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Manchukuo Propaganda Posters & Bills, Prof. Toshihiko Kishi’s Laboratory, Kyoto University 


cal and business elite, for example, aiming to 
acquire resources and develop the country’s 
heavy chemical industry; the Army, which 
wanted to strengthen Japan’s defences against 
Soviet communism and the Republic of China; 
and the bureaucracy whose plan was to realise 
a wartime-controlled economy. Yet it was not 
just the elite that saw an expansion in Manchu- 
ria as a positive thing. The press, for example, 
were struggling to sell copies under the regime 
of censorship, and saw Japan’s expansion into 
Manchuria as a way to increase their reader- 
ship. Also, workers dreamed of earning high 
salaries by working overseas for the South Man- 
churia Railway and other companies. More 
generally, many people were swept up by a de- 
sire to see their country follow in the footsteps 
of the Western imperialist states. It was an era 
in which practically everybody believed that Ja- 
pan was right, and they were eager to support 
such foreign policy. This mentality lasted until 
they lost the war. 
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The South Manchurian Railway Company played a key role in Japanese expansionism. 


I guess popular expectations to find good jobs 
and new economic opportunities played a de- 
cisive role in this? 

K. T.: You have to keep in mind that after Wall 
Street’s Black Monday in 1929, the world’s econ- 
omy had declined sharply. Due to the terrible 
recession, Japan’s unemployment rate was very 
high in the 1930s, and everyone wanted things 
to improve quickly. Until the early ’20s, many 
people had moved abroad. However, Japanese 
immigration to the US. effectively ended in 
1924 when Congress passed the Immigration 
Act, which banned all but a few token Japanese 
people. Next, Japanese migrants turned to Latin 
America, and many moved to Mexico, Brazil and 
Peru, but the deteriorating political situation 
around the world made even this increasingly 
difficult. In the end, only Manchuria was left. 
That is why so many Japanese in the 1940s were 
eager to go to China. 


What role did the Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany (Mantetsu) play? 
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K. T.: Mantetsu, far from being just a trans- 
portation company, was also involved in other 
aspects of the economic, cultural and political 
life in Manchuria. Among other things, it was 
responsible for power generation (coal, natu- 
ral gas and oil) and transportation of primary 
products such as soybeans and wheat, and need- 
ed to train staff for its operations. It was also a 
powerful research institute and contributed 
to technological development in such fields 
as the chemical industry, agriculture and con- 
struction. In those days, it was also a general 
trading company and a general contractor. Last 
but not least, it acted as a huge advertising com- 
pany. Indeed, you could say that the image of 
Manchukuo that people hold to this day was 
mostly shaped by Mantetsu in collaboration 
with military personnel and bureaucrats. 


Judging from what you just said, I guess Man- 
tetsu had a great influence on Japanese politics? 
K. T.: As I mentioned earlier, the political parties 
and the military in Japan shared the same inter- 
ests, and Mantetsu became a sort of broker, con- 
necting those two influential cliques. After the 
Manchurian Incident in 1931, the Cabinet led 
by the leader of the Constitutional Democratic 
Party, WAKATSUKI Reijiro, resigned after failing 
to control the army and stop its advance into 
Manchuria. His successor, INUKAI Tsuyoshi, 
was much closer to the military and caused a 
huge shift in the government’s stance toward 
China. The establishment of an authoritarian 
system through the close alliance between politi- 
cians and the military would lead to the collapse 
of democratic parliamentary politics. 


Can we say that Mantetsu was instrumental in 
establishing Manchukuo? 

K. T.: It is true that when the entire Manchuria 
Railway came under the influence of the Japa- 
nese government and the Kwantung Army in 
1937, the local administrative authority was no 
longer necessary, and control of the area along 
the railway line passed to Manchukuo. Even 
the teaching staff and engineers who worked at 
Mantetsu were transferred to the Manchukuo 
administration. This said, I think that both 
Mantetsu and the Kwantung Army played a 
role as leading national policy institutions in ac- 
quiring interests in the entire Manchuria region 
within the Japanese civil-military system. 


Speaking of the Kwantung Army, what was its 
role in establishing Manchukuo? 

K. T.: The Kwantung Army was first established 
to defend the exclusive administrative area along 
the Manchuria Railway. However, after the 
Manchurian Incident, it became active over a 
wider area as multiple clashes with the Chinese 


Army called for increased military activities. It 
has to be said that the relationship between the 
Kwantung Army and the central authorities was 
not always good. In particular, it briefly engaged 
in a battle for hegemony with the Japanese Army 
but, in the end, it was taken over by the military 
authorities. In my opinion, the Kwantung Army 
should only be seen as the avant-garde of Japan’s 
expansionist drive in Asia and its empire-build- 
ing efforts against China and Russia. It is simply 
that the postwar narrative tends to overestimate 
the role it played. 


Is it possible to draw a parallel between the sit- 
uation in Manchuria at that time and what is 
happening in Ukraine today? After all, Japan, 
like Russia today, was internationally isolated 
and subject to economic sanctions. 

K. T.: Did you know that Manchuria was once 
called the Asian Balkan Peninsula? This is be- 
cause it was the central focus of the First Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-95), the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05), the Manchurian Incident (1931), 
the Second Sino-Japanese War (1937-45), and 
the Soviet invasion just before the end of the 
Second World War. In that respect, of course, it 
is different from Ukraine today. However, it is 
true that there are some similarities between the 
two situations. For example, in 1933, two years 
after the Manchurian Incident, Japan withdrew 
from the League of Nations after the Lytton 
Commission concluded that it had wrongfully 
invaded Manchuria and that Manchurian terri- 
tory should be returned to the Chinese. How- 
ever, if you read the Lytton Report carefully, you 
can see that there was plenty of room for the Jap- 
anese government to compromise. It was Japan 
that decided to adopt a hardcore line. After that, 
Japan no longer had to comply with internation- 
al rules, and the Sino-Japanese War broke out, 
though the Pacific War was not a direct conse- 
quence of the conflict in China. 

Russia is now on the same road to international 
isolation. The international community will 
continue to impose economic sanctions on Rus- 
sia, but does not mean that Russia will immedi- 
ately wage war on the Western nations. Howev- 
er, the situation may unfold in such a way that 
the post-Second-World-War world order could 
be restored. Only about 30 years have passed 
since the end of the Cold War, but there is a pos- 
sibility that a new Iron Curtain may fall again 
between East and West. 


Culturally, did Japan’s adventures in Manchuria 
influence Japan? 

K. T.: Especially during the Pacific War, Jap- 
anese culture could not thrive as state control 
and censorship became stricter. Under such 
circumstances, increasing numbers of creators 


This propaganda document extols military cooperation between Japan and Manchukuo. 


and intellectuals tried to move to Manchuria 
and Shanghai to continue their artistic and cul- 
tural activities. In this respect, Manchuria was a 
kind of cultural sanctuary for those people; it 
was more tolerant than Japan since they could 
work relatively freely. The children of these 
immigrants grew up there in this atmosphere 
of freedom. It was these people who, upon re- 
turning to Japan after the war, had an impact on 
the national culture because they had not been 
affected by wartime censorship. They brought 
back those modernist tendencies that had blos- 
somed in Japan in the 1920s, but had been re- 
pressed by the authorities in the ’30s and °40s. 
As evidenced by recent historical research, this 
had a positive effect on every aspect of Japanese 
culture, from films, jazz and dance to painting, 
manga and literature. 


In other words, the cultural influence of the 
Japanese experience in Manchuria was felt 
after, not before or during the war, right? 

K. T.: Exactly. The people who lived in Japan in 
those years were not free at all. Moreover, state 
control, censorship and the suppression of free- 
dom of speech, which were already widespread 
in the late 1930s, became even stricter during 
the Pacific War. In that situation, it was not pos- 
sible to engage in significant cultural activity. It 
is often said that Japan stopped laughing during 


those years. 


What can you tell me about the philosophy of 
the “Five Races Under One Union”? Ethnically 
speaking, Manchukuo was a diverse state, but 
how did those races interact with each other? 


K.T.: It is true that several ethnic groups 
coexisted in Manchuria. The “five races” you 
refer to were the Manchus, the Han Chinese, 
the Mongols, the Koreans, and the Japanese. 
However, the term “Manchu” did not refer 
to the Manchu people but to the Han people 
who lived in Manchuria, so it was an ethnic 
group that overlapped with the Han people 
who lived in China. Also, sometimes there 
were posters that included White Russians in 
the “Five Races’, so the whole concept of “Five 
Races” was extremely vague. Moreover, even 
though the slogan “Five Races Under One 
Union” made it look like the five communi- 
ties were equal and shared the same rights, the 
Japanese were in fact the ruling race. It was, in 
other words, a populist slogan that has noth- 
ing in common with the modern concept of 
multi-ethnic symbiosis. 


Japan’s presence in Manchuria is often associ- 
ated with such things as Unit 731 and wide- 
spread military cruelty. Do you think enough 
has been done in Japan to preserve the memory 
of these topics? If not, what should be done? 

K.T.: The problem with Unit 731 and the 
Nanjing Massacre is that they are highly politi- 
cised subjects, and it is not easy to clarify what 
actually happened, let alone remember it ap- 
propriately. Personally, I believe that we should 
not focus on these two issues when assessing the 
damage caused by the war in mainland China. 
The effects of the war, including the bombing 
of Chongqing, were more widespread, and the 
number of victims was even greater. I think it’s 
necessary to focus on the general idea of war 
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Kisui Toshihiko advocates a more holistic approach to Manchurian history. 


and the disasters that accompany it as a whole, 
rather than on the alternative interpretations 
made by the perpetrators or the victims. 

We have to avoid the idea that some wars are 
just and others unjust. I do not think that kind 
of approach will lead to progress. 

As I said at the very beginning, the younger 
generations are no longer interested in the war 
itself, so we need to tell them about the dam- 
age, the sadness and suffering caused by war. I 
find that pop culture is a good vehicle to ex- 
press those things. Films, TV shows, manga and 
games are very popular, particularly among the 
younger generations, and films such as “Grave of 
the Fireflies” and “In This Corner of the World” 
have touched the hearts of many people. We're 
now living in the digital age, and in order to 
get the young more interested in these topics, 
we need to engage them through digital media. 
Also, I think that the process of handing down 
memories and the activities aimed at transmit- 
ting these values, such as organising meetings 
and talks with older people who directly expe- 
rienced those things, as currently happens in 
many museums, is wonderful. The important 
thing is finding communication tools that are 
able to reach the target audience. 


You published the “20% Century Manchurian 


History Encyclopaedia” about 10 years ago. 
Has there been any change in the way this 
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episode of Japanese history is treated since then? 
K.T.: The intention of our editorial group 
was not to specialise only in Manchukuo but 
to address the problems that occurred in the 
Manchurian region within the framework of 
20"-century history, the events that preceded 
the establishment of Manchukuo, and its even- 
tual collapse. We aimed to approach the sub- 
ject from multiple angles in order to achieve a 
more complex understanding from the point 
of view of both the occupiers and the occupied 
while connecting those events to later histori- 
cal developments. 

Another thing we wanted to do with our work 
was to get away from the idea of confining the 
Manchurian problem only to the history of 
Japan. In other words, it seems strange to limit 
the history of Manchukuo to the relationship 
between Japan and Manchuria. This region, af- 
ter all, is part of China. It is also on the border 
with the Soviet Union. Therefore, one thing 
we wanted to do was to relate its history to the 
larger relationship between all the nations sur- 
rounding it. Only in this way can you truly un- 
derstand what Manchukuo was all about. 

It seems that our intentions were better under- 
stood in Taiwan and South Korea, maybe be- 
cause those countries have experienced similar 
authoritarian regimes. The Manchurian Soci- 
ety of Korea even reviewed our encyclopaedia. 
However, in Japan, I don’t think that our 


approach has been understood. Too many 
people want to see Manchukuo as a “super 
ultra-country” and find it unacceptable to con- 
nect its history to that of socialist China. It is 
ideologically unacceptable to those on both the 
left and right. In that respect, thinking about 
Manchuria in the 20° century is quite diffi- 
cult, to be honest, and this mentality has not 
changed very much. 


How do young Japanese historians approach 
this subject? 
K. T.: They are very interested in individual 
themes, such as Manchurian literature or mu- 
sic for example. They really like the history of 
manga artists who were born in Manchuria. 
However, you should always keep an eye on 
the bigger picture, otherwise you are going to 
mistake individual parts for the whole. That is 
my opinion, at least, but these youngsters don’t 
seem to agree with me. They are always busy re- 
searching narrow, specific aspects of Manchuri- 
an history, but the way I see it, no matter how 
many individual themes you study you will 
never have a complete picture. I still think that 
the attempt we made with our encyclopaedia 
was very important, and even today it offers a 
valid point of view when thinking about what 
Manchuria really was. Whatever other people 
may think (laughs). 

INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 


A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION. 


http://shirakabegura-mio.jp globalen.himl 
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D EATING & DRINKING 


DSCOVERY Shochu, a potent drink 


After sake’s seduction of European 
alcohol lovers, it is now the turn of this 
distilled beverage to try its luck. 


uriously, it took a great deal longer for 

Japanese beverages to be accepted and 

appreciated in Europe than its food. 
Sake was considered to be a strong, rather 
uninteresting alcohol, and as for the welcome 
afforded to Japanese wine... But after the boom 
in Japanese whisky, which took even Euro- 
peans by surprise, interest in sake grew and, 
alongside Japanese beer, it has become more 
available in izakaya-style restaurants, which 
have been in vogue for some time now. 
And now, perhaps it is the turn of shochu, a 
distilled alcohol made from a variety of diffe- 
rent ingredients: sweet potatoes, soba (buc- 
kwheat), rice, barley, brown sugar, chestnuts... 
there are as many varieties as ingredients 
(more than 40 kinds of sweet potato are used 
for making shochu), and numerous production 
methods. This drink, the second most consu- 
med alcoholic drink in Japan, will continue to 
represent the popular...to the country as it has 
done so far / as it has done so historically. 
There are also many different ways of enjoying 
it: on its own if it is of high quality; with the 
addition of still or sparkling water; or as a base 
for cocktails. This beverage has had difficulty 
establishing itself in Europe, partly because 
Europeans cannot decide the best way to 
drink it with their meals, and partly because 
Japanese exporters only promoted shochu as 
they drink it, which is with added water. This 
is according to TERASAWA Masafumi, who is 
venturing to export premium shochu. He tells 
us that real alcohol enthusiasts are curious to 
learn more about shochu. Chefs, for their part, 
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Though shochu is still having difficulty taking root in Europe, it’s very popular in Japan. 


are always on the lookout for new high-qua- 
lity beverages, and with the growing interest in 
koji, the mushroom used as the base for many 
fermented products that are an important part 
of Japanese cuisine, connoisseurs are discove- 
ring just how much the world of shochu has to 
offer them. 

Some brands such as “3S” are available in 
specialist whisky retailers like La Maison du 
Whisky. Their prices range from 35 euros 
(£30) to 80 euros (£68.5). It could be said 
that shochu is trying to respond to those disap- 
pointed customers in search of something new 
to fill the gap since the widespread shortage in 
stocks of Japanese whisky. 


Moreover, the exhibition “Spirits of Japan” de- 
dicated to Japanese spirits, which was held in 
Paris last March, had no fewer than 37 stands 
and generated a lot of interest especially among 
young professionals. With the arrival of mixo- 
logy culture, the French are increasingly open 
to varieties of alcohol from elsewhere. TERA- 
SAWA says that it was the bartenders and mixo- 
logists who were most demanding at the show. 
However, the market remains small, the sales 
of shochu are less than 10% of those of sake. In 
other words, there is still plenty of scope for im- 
provement, and great hopes that this drink will 
become better known. 

SekicucH! Ryoko 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
japanese modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


EF m YB 
p | 


01 - Cut the beans into 3-4 cm long pieces and the 


ginger into matchsticks. * 250 g minced beef 
02 - Heat the beef, soy sauce, sugar and sake in a * 400 g French beans DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY: 
pan. e 1 piece of ginger Wednesday- y 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 


closed 
e 4 tablespoons soy sauce b Y 


* 4 tablespoons sugar 
e 2 tablespoons sake 


5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


_——_ 
Kimono de Go ———— —| 


で 


mono Ju 


03 - Remove the beef and add the beans and 
ginger. Cook for 10-15 mins. 

04 - Return the cooked beef to the pan and simmer 
for 5-10 minutes. 


Tips 

You can use other vegetables like sweet 
peppers, carrots, onions or aubergines for 
this simple and delicious dish. 


t: 0208 354 3591 e: party@kimonodego.com 
kimonoparty © Kimono de Go 


05 - Serve hot. 


www.kimonodego.com 


Find us on zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan.info 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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On the banks of Lake Kasumigaura 


Often shunned by tourists, Ibaraki 
Prefecture has many beautiful loca- 
tions for lovers of nature. 


very year, the Brand Research Institute 

asks thousands of Japanese to rate the 

attractiveness of the country’s 47 prefec- 
tures. According to the 2021 Regional Brand 
Survey, Ibaraki came last, as usual (for the re- 
cord, the top-three prefectures are Hokkaido, 
Kyoto and Okinawa). Granted, Ibaraki may not 
be as flashy and exciting as other places. How- 
ever, it is well worth a visit, especially if you are 
based in Tokyo. 
One of Ibaraki’s must-see places is Lake Kasumi- 
gaura, Japan’s second-largest lake. The region 
centred around the lake is rich in nature and 
history and is particularly attractive if you are 
into cycling, fishing or birdwatching. It also has 
an extremely fascinating geological history. 
The Kanto Plain, which comprises Tokyo and 
its surrounding prefectures, was once locat- 
ed at the bottom of a shallow sea, and what is 
now called Tokyo Bay reached as far as Ibaraki. 
During prehistoric times, the effect of climate 
change was severe due to alternating glacial and 
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interglacial periods (warm periods from one 
glacial period to the next). The region was often 
submerged, with mud and sand accumulating at 
its base. Later, several active volcanoes located 
not far from the area contributed to shaping the 
plateau around Kasumigaura. At the same time, 
the earth and sand carried by the region’s many 
rivers dammed the space between Kasumigaura 
and the sea, creating the lakes we can see today. 
However, the original lakes were closer to an in- 
land sea and were home to many saltwater fish. 
Broadly, Kasumigaura can refer to the three 
lakes (Nishiura, Kitaura and Sotonasakaura), 
which resulted from those geological changes. 
They are connected by several rivers and canals 
and have a combined area of 220 km?. However, 
more narrowly, Kasumigaura refers to the larg- 
est of the three lakes, Nishiura (172 km’). 

The best access points to the lake are Tsuchiura 
on the JR Joban Line and Itako on the JR Kashi- 
ma Line. The latter station is the starting point 
of our exploration. Itako is called a suigo (wa- 
ter town) because of its canals and the rivers 
and lakes which surround it. It is also very well 
known among enka fans as it is the subject of 
several traditional pop songs. But today we are 


heading to the lake, so we hop on a hired bicy- 


cle and head westward following the wide and 
peaceful Hitachitone-gawa River. On any week- 
end, people can be seen fishing, rowing and 
even practising their waterskiing skills. 

Along the way, we cross one of the region’s 
many flood gates. Japanese rivers are notorious- 
ly prone to overflowing and causing disastrous 
floods during the rainy and typhoon seasons, 
and Kasumigaura is no exception. In June 1938, 
for instance, the largest flood in the region’s 
modern history occurred, submerging vast areas 
for more than a month. It was followed by an- 
other big flood in 1941. This time, it took two 
months for the water to drain away completely. 
The floods were caused by heavy rain in the up- 
per reaches of the Tone, the region’s main water- 
way and Japan’s second-longest river. As a result, 
a complex system of hydraulic locks was devised 
to control the flow of water. 

These locks have been a mixed blessing and both 
farmers and fishermen have opposed them. On 
the one hand, they’ve contributed to the desali- 
nation of the lakes. On the other hand, though, 
they ve made it easier for seawater to flow up the 
rivers, causing damage to crops and destroying 
the habitat where asari and shijimi clams used 
to live in the brackish water. 


To the land side of the cycling road, there’s a long 
strip of rice fields. Farming is one of Ibaraki’s main 
economic activities, and rice paddies are every- 
where. During the Edo period, the TOkUGA- 
WA shogunate began a massive project aimed 
at recovering and developing the flooded lands 
by diverting the course of the Tone-gawa River 
ー which originally discharged into Tokyo Bay - 
eastward into the Pacific Ocean. The project also 
entailed the construction of an irrigation system 
that led to the development of rice farming. 

If you want to know what this area looked 
like in the late 1950s, you should watch Kome 
(The Rice People), a 1957 film by Imai Tadashi, 
which chronicles the lives of poor farmers who 
struggle to keep their heads above water and 
hold on to what little they had while trying to 
pay off their debts. 

As we come closer to the lake, we pass through 
Ushibori. This district is also featured in KATSU- 
sHIKA Hokusais famous Thirty-six Views of 
Mount Fuji series of ukiyo-e prints. In the morn- 
ing mist, a large fishing boat floats above the reed- 
filled water. The sailors, who have slept on board, 
have just woken up and one of them is preparing 
to cook rice. He leans overboard and throws away 
the rice-polishing water, in the process scaring 
two egrets which fly away to a quieter place. 

This picture showcases two of the area’s main 
attractions: fish and birds. As we have seen, 
the process of sedimentation caused by the 
many rivers in the area turned Kasumigaura 
into a freshwater lake, introducing completely 
new species of fish such as wakasagi (Japanese 
smelt), shirauo (Japanese anchovy), carp, eel 
and shrimp. The lake’s signature fishing boat is 
a sailing trawler called a hobikibune. Invented 
in 1880 by a local man called ORrworo Ryo- 
hei, these boats were particularly suited to the 
calm but extensive waters of Kasumigaura, and 
revolutionised local fishing as they could be 
operated by just two or three people, whereas 
the old fishing method required the concerted 
effort of a team of 20. Hobikibune were so effec- 
tive that it was possible to haul in about 200 kg 
of fish on one shift on a single boat. Hobikibune 
were used in commercial fishing until the late 
1960s, when they were replaced by motorboats 
dragging nets through the water. Today, these 
beautiful sailing boats are only sporadically op- 
erated for sightseeing. 

The introduction of motorboats has also con- 
tributed to the demise of commercial fishing in 
Kasumigaura. Though this more efficient system 
temporarily increased the catch of smelt and 
other fish, it eventually led to the depletion of 
fish stocks. Catches have declined rapidly, par- 
ticularly since the 1980s. In the latter half of the 
90s, for instance, the total catch had decreased 
to about one-fifth of that in the ’70s. Other rea- 
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Ushibori, as depicted by Hokusai in his famous Thirty-six views of Mount Fuji. 
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Whether in Itako or Tsuchiura, it is easy to hire bikes for a trip around the lake. 


sons for this radical depletion are the reduced 
amount of plankton (caused by changes in water 
quality) and the gradual loss of natural lakeside 
vegetation due to the development of embank- 
ments. However, though industrial fishing has 
been on the decline, amateur fishermen can 
still enjoy a pleasant outing by boat or along the 
shores of the lake. 

After crossing the Kita-Tone Bridge, we finally 
reach the lake and keep cycling westward follow- 
ingits southern shore. This part of Kasumigaura is 
rather narrow, and we can see the northern shore 
across the glittering waters. The mighty Mount 
Tsukuba rises in the distance, its imposing blueish 
shape standing out on the horizon. 

The low-lying wetlands close to the lake were 
developed from the late 16% century onwards 


when the future shogun, TOKUGAWA Ieyasu, 
moved to the Kanto region. Land reclamation 
continued at a quicker pace from the 1920s on- 
wards, in response to the food shortage and rice 
riots caused by World War I. 

Pushing our heavy three-speed hired bicycle 
along the Ring-Ring Road, we are overtaken by a 
score of road bikes. For those with enough stam- 
ina and an adequate bicycle, the Circuit Course 
is around 130 km long. 

We finally reach the Ukishima Marsh and its 
most popular spot, Myogi-no-Hana, a low-lying 
wetland famous locally as a birdwatching spot. 
Its current area is said to be about 52 ha. It used 
to be larger, but has gradually decreased due to 
reclamation and embankment construction 
carried out since the mid-20" century. 
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Myogi-no-Hana is a typical kayaba (wetland 
overgrown with reeds, similar to a thatched 
roof ) and is said to be one of the largest reed 
beds in the Kanto region. Near the south shore 
of this nose-shaped marsh there is a hut from 
which a variety of birds can be observed all 
year round. In particular, this marsh is known 
to be a breeding ground for Japanese reed 
buntings, marsh grassbirds, oriental reed war- 
blers and black-browed reed warblers. 
We head back to Itako. If you still have some 
energy left you should pay a visit to the ca- 
nal area west of the station (famous for its 
Iris Festival in early summer) and Chosho-ji, 
a Buddhist temple founded in 1185 by 
MINAMOTO no Yoritomo to pray for his pros- 
perity as a warlord. It also houses many na- 
tional, prefectural and city-designated cultur- 
al artefacts, including a bronze bell from the 
Kamakura period (1185-1333). 

JEAN DERoME 


Cetting there 

From Tokyo, Itako is accessible in 70 minutes 

by Express bus. At Tokyo station Yaesu exit, 

take an Express bus to Kashima Jingu or 
Kashima Central Hotel, and get off at Suigo-Itako 
Bus Terminal. From there, a taxi or a free shuttle 
bus take you to the city center (10 minutes). 
Alternatively, by train, the JR Joban Line connects 
Ueno Station to Tsuchiura in about one hour. 

In Itako, bicycles can be hired from the Tourist 
Information Office next to the station. 

Open 9:30-17:00 (closed on Tuesdays) 

Fee: 1,000 yen for one day 
https://itako-cycling.com/rental/ 

In Tsuchiura, a variety of bicycles can be hired 
from several places (see link). 

https://www.city. tsuchiura.lg.jp/page/ 
page014976.html 

For a more immersive experience and a one-night 
stay, check out Yamamoto Fujiko cycling tours 
https://madam-fujiko.com/tour/ 
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as Children’s Day or the Boy’s Festival. It is a national holiday 

which coincides with the end of “Golden week”. The stated 
purpose of this holiday is to “value the personality of children, 
strive for their happiness, and thank their mothers”. 
It is a day to pray for the healthy growth of children, however, 
it is surprisingly little known that it is also a day to be grateful 
to their mothers. There has been a custom of praying for the 
healthy growth of boys at tango no sekku from ancient times, 
but now it is not only for boys, and has thus been renamed “Chil- 
dren’s Day” to pray for the health of children. 


t Japan, May 5" is called tango no sekku, which translates 


What Japanese sweets do we eat on May 5'"? 

Kashiwa mochi and chimaki are most commonly eaten on Chil- 
dren’s Day. It seems that there are differences depending on the 
region, but | would like to introduce these sweets. 


What is kashiwa mochi? 

Kashiwa mochiis a Japanese confectionery made by sandwiching 
bean paste in mochiand partly wrapping it in a Kashiwa leaf. There 
are different types of bean paste fillings, and the colour of the 
mochi and the way the leaves are wrapped may change depend- 
ing on the type of fillings or the region. In general, white mochi 
is used, but it can also be made into kusa mochi with worm- 
wood, or if the mochi is pink, it often contains miso bean paste. 


Origin of using Kashiwa leaf 

Kashiwa is a deciduous tree of the family fagaceae. The leaves 
are large, the edges are round and wavy, and it has been used to 
wrap food since ancient times. 

It grows even in dry areas and on land without many nutrients. 


The leaves that die in the autumn remain on the branches until 
spring and do not fall until new shoots appear. As a result, it is 
considered to be an auspicious tree where the god of protection 
dwells, so people pray to the tree for the prosperity of descend- 
ants and the continuation of the family line. 

In addition, the fire resistant trunk which can withstand wildfires 
is another reason why it is said to be auspicious. 

By the way, please note that you cannot eat kashiwa leaves. 


What is chimaki? 

While kashiwa mochi orig- 

inated in Japan, chimaki 

comes from China. Chimaki 

is made by rolling rice cakes 

made from glutinous rice into 

a conical shape with leaves 

such as bamboo grass, and 

steaming or boiling them. : ー ーー 
Originally, it was a bamboo tube filled with rice, but after various 
superstitions and legends, it has become the current form. 


Things to decorate for Children’s Day 

In addition to the custom of 

eating kashiwa mochi and 

chimaki on Children’s Day, 

there are two traditional or- 

namental displays, koinobori 

(a carp streamer) and ar- 

mour with a kabuto helmet. 

Since armour and kabuto 

helmets are necessary for military commanders to protect them- 
selves, they have come to be used as decorations kabuto hel- 
mets with the hope that they will protect children from disasters 
such as illness and accidents. It is said that the carp streamer is 
derived from a Chinese legend, in which a carp that climbed the 
waterfall of Ryumon became a dragon and climbed to the heav- 
ens. In addition, carp are strong fish that can live in various envi- 
ronments such as swamps and ponds, so like the carp, we hope 
that children will withstand any environment and grow well. 


May 5" Sweets in Modern style 
NT It is traditional to 
の eat Kashiwa mochi 
and chimaki on 

May 5", 
But nowadays, 
sweets with carp 
and helmet designs 


are also popular. 
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Japanese culture and the four seasons 

There are many traditional events which are held in each of the 
four seasons. Traditional events are perfect for learning about 
Japan’s unique culture and values. 

If you have a chance to visit Japan, please come and experience 
these traditional events. 

| would be extremely happy if many people could learn about the 
charm of Japan through Japanese sweets and traditions. 
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